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[ORIGINAL] 
PHRENOLOGY. 
—-— 
DR. SPURZHEIM’S LECTURES. 
LECTURE Il. 

As we had not an opportunity of attending Dr. Spur- 
zheim’s third lecture, we have been obliged to prepare the 
following report from other sources. This must be our ex- 
cuse for the report not being 80 full as we could have wished 
to render it, and also for any inaccuracies which may 
appear in it. 

In commencing this lecture, Dr. Spurzheim repeated 
the caution which he had given to the students of phre- 
nology—never to form a judgment from the comparison of 
the cerebral organization of one individual with that of 
another, but always to take each case by itself, and judge 
from the comparative development of the different divi- 
sions of the same head. One individual should never be 
compared with another. The first thing to be done was to 
compare the three divisions of the head, the occipital, or 
back part of the head, the lateral, or sides, and the fore- 
head. Phrenology owed its origin to the examination of 
those different parts, by this it was confirmed, and no op- 
position to the science not founded on a similar appeal to 
facts and nature, could be successful. No one was qua- 
lified to give an opinion as to its truth or falsehood who 
had not had recourse to such examination. He denied 

that the alterations which had taken place in the number 
of the organs, implied any alteration in the functions as- 
signed to them, as had been frequently asserted by the 
opponents of phrenology. He maintained, in opposition 
to the assertions of certain superficial anatomists to the 
contrary, that there was no irregularity in the convolutions 
of the brain, and said he could prove, by demonstration, in 
the anatomical examination of any number of brains, that 
there were no greater modifications or irregularities in the 
brain, than were to be found in any other part of the hu- 
man frame. He admitted that there were modifications of 
the brain, just as there were long legs and short legs, and 
noses of all shapes and sizes, but there was no irregularity 
in the position of the cerebral organs, any more than there 
were Jegs placed where the arms should be, or mouths 
perpendicular, or noses horizontal. Philosophers, ancient 
and modern, who had given their attention to the study of 
the mind, had always considered it as forming two divi- 
sions, the one comprising the understanding, and placed in | 
the head, and the other the feelings, situated in the heart. 
In consequence of this imaginary division some of the 
philosophers directed their attention, almost exclusively, 
to the feclings, or heart, and’ others to the understanding, 
or head. The latter course was now very much in vogue, 
and nothing was more common than to hear of the *¢ march 
of intellect.” Phrenologists denied that there was any 
such division, and maintained that both the istellectual 





cerebral organization. An attention to this truth was of 
the first importance, beth in those who had the education 
of children entrusted to them, and in legislators and 
governors who had the management of adults. Political 
economists and lawgivers would do well to take this fact 
into their serious consideration. The feelings and intellect 
were independent of, and did not result from, each other. 
Nothing was more common than to find individuals endow- 
ed with good intellectual powers very deficient in goodness 
of heart and moral feeling ; whilst on the other hand, there 
were many very good and estimable men, who had no in- 
tellectual powers to boast, and were remarkable for their 
simplicity and stupidity. The feelings were internal, and 
could not be perceived or demonstrated externally. No rea- 
soning couldinduce any person to feel in any particularman- 
ner unless the disposition existed within. There were many 
individuals calling themselves philosophers, who denied 
the existence of certain feelings, simply because they had 
not themselves experienced such feelings; this denial was 
just as well-grounded, and reasonable as would be that of 
the blind man who should assert that there was no such 
thing as light or colour,—or that of the man incapable of 
learning the multiplication table, who should assert that 
there was no such quality as the power or faculty of per- 
forming complex calculations in others. The feelings 
were in themselves blind, and needed the intellectual 
powers to guide them, being of themselves without under- 
standing, judgment, and reason. The feelings occupied 
the larger portion of the brain, and being therefore more 
powerful than the intellect, constituted the motive power, 
both were necessary,—the feelings affording the impulse, 
and the intellect the guide. If it were sought to persuade 
an individual to adopt some particular course, an address to 
the feelings was almost invariably found far more effective 
than one to the intellect. Far the greater part of the feel- 
ings were common to men and irrational animals. Many 
were proud enough to object to man being classed with 
animals in any way, and could not imagine how there 
could be any community of feeling between the two. It 
was, however, too certain that man was very far from being 
an angel, and that he was far too much of an animal, and 
if he scorned to own that he had feelings similar 
to those of animals, why did he not also object to 
the use of the senses common to both, and refuse longer 
to eat or drink, to hear with his ears, or see with 
his eyes, since these were modes pursued by animals.— 
General terms conveyed only general and indefinite ideas, 
and therefore it was necessary to have recourse to specific 
terms, which was the only way in which practical know- 
ledge could be communicated. Thus, if the general term 
love were employed, it led to no spegific idea, since there 
were many species of love, as the love of men and women, 
the love of children, or friends, and the love of riches, 
glory, and many other objects. It was, therefore, requisite 
to speak in definite terms. He then proceeded to explain 


was found to predominate. The power or disposition of 
the mind, in particular ways, was greater or less in pro- 
portion to the development of the different portions, and 
the peculiar tendency of the mind of an individual might 
be thus calculated, just as the bodily strength and activity 
of any one might be estimated from the size and appear- 
ance of the muscles. He then stated that the basilar por- 
tion of the occipital region contained the seat or organ of 
the amative propensity, commonly denominated love, the 
size of which was to be estimated from the lower part of 
the ear to the small protuberance, or occipital spine, situ- 
ated in the lower part of the back of the head. He re- 
marked that this protuberance was a mere bony substance, 
and not the receptacle of brain, and that by persons igno- 
rantof phrenology these bony protuberances on the head 
were often mistaken for phrenological organs or manifes- 
tations. He then proceeded to the middle portion of the 
back part of the head, which he defined to be the seat of 
philoprogenitiveness, or love of children. This was the 
feeling which impelled parents to love, cherish, and pro- 
vide for their offspring. It was generally much stronger 
in women than in men, and there was the saine difference 
in the cerebral formation of males and females in this 
particular part, the headsof the latter being muchlonger and 
narrower than those of the former. There was the same dif- 
ference in the formation of the heads of allspeciesof animals, 

the head of the female being always more elongated than 

that of the male. Some mothers were deeply and ten- 
derly attached to their children; in mothers of this cha» 

racter he had always found the organs of philoprogenitive- 

ness strongly developed. Other mothers were careless of 
their children, thought them tiresoine and troublesome, 

and sent them to the nursery, or elsewhere, in order to 

have them out of the way; these would always be found 

deficient in the organ under consideration. He was wil- 

ling to give up all his facts, and abandon phrenology alto- 

gether, if but one mother, who considered her children 

her greatest treasures and blessings, and had the mast 

tender concern for them, could be brought to him, and 

proved to be deficient in this part of the cerebrai organiza- 

tion. If there were no truth in the system, it would be 

most easy to confute it by the praduction of facts; let 

then facts be produced, and he would be the first to ace 

knowledge the nothingness of phreuglogy. He remarked, 

that this disposition was shown in “girls from the earliest 

age, by their great fondness for dolls and similar play- 

things. 

The organ next in order and position was that of adhesivce 

ness, manifesting the disposition to different species of at- 

tachment to men and things, and the source of all society and 

social affection. It had been asserted by some that society, 

instead of being the result of a natural disposition implanu d 

by the hand of the Creator, was solely to be attributed to 

the weakness and wants of individuals, and the evident 

benefits resulting from community of interests and mutual 





the mode to be adopted on ing the examination 
of the head. The first thing to be attended to was vend 
occipital or back part of the head, which was divided into | 
three regions, the lower, or basilar, the middle, and the 
upper. The relative proportions of these three parts were 
different in different individuals, and in nations as well as! 














powers, and the feelings er passions were dependant on 





protection and support. 


individual J sometimes one apd sometimes another portion | sidered weak and detenceless, and the hare, and helpless 
‘ 


If this doctrine were true, why 
was it that of the hare and the rabbit, animals equally 
weak and defcnceless,—the one was an antisccial creature 


and the other delighted in society ? Amongst the birds, the 
rook and the magpie afforded similar examples. If weak- 
ness were the cause of soeiety, the elephant must be con~ 
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animals of similar disposition, strong and independent. 
Amongst men this power or inclination existed in different 
degrees, some being remarkable for the number and 
strength of their attachments, and others for the absence 
of any such feeling. Women were often heard to accuse 
the male sex of feeling the social affections less powerfully 
than they themselves experienced them. Besides the dis- 
tinction between animals of social and antisocial habits, 
they differed greatly in their choice of habitations and coun- 
tries to live in. Some considered this diversity to be 
merely the result of external causes, as heat, cold, the 
plenty or scarcity of particular species of food, &c., but he 
believed it to be the consequence of a primitive power or 
disposition of the mind, the organ of which was situated 
directly above that of philoprogenitiveness. He was not so 
certain of this particular organ in men as in animals; but 
it was well known that some tribes, as the American In- 
dians, for instance, led a wandering and unsettled life, 
whilst the Arab roved over his burning sands, and the Es- 
quimaux was attached to his snows, and both returned 
to their deserts, notwithstanding all the advantages of 
countries more favoured by nature, in which they might 
sojourn for atime. In individuals of roving and unsettled 
habits it would be found that there was little or no cerebral 
development immediately above the organ of philopro- 
genitiveness. 

The organs of self-esteem and the love of approbation 
were found in the upper division of the occipital region. 
These organs were easily ascertained, and he recommended 
students of phrenology to make them the subject of their 
particular study, as many had imagined these feelings to 
be the result of man’s living in a state of society. No one 
could deny the existence of pride ; that it was not the re. 
sult of a state of society, nor the offspring of any particular 
quality or station, as talents, wealth, or rank, but an in- 
nate and primary power or disposition of the mind, was 
sufficiently proved by its not bearing any proportion to the 
external circumstances from which it might be supposed 
to arise. The organ was first remarked in the head of a 
beggar, who stated that he had been brought to his abject 
condition solely by his pride, which had prevented his 
following any useful and lucrative employment. It was 
well known that the rich, the great, and the powerful 
were often found humble and unassuming,—the poor 
and helpless proud and haughty; the man of talent 
and genius modest and retiring; and the ignorant and 
shallow pretender, vain, proud, and obtrusive. If they 
went to nature, and examined the heads of their 
friends and acquaintarce, they would find a very great 
difference in the heads of such of their friends and ac- 
quaintance as were vain and assuming, and those who were 
of a contrary character. If the heads of those who had 
a very great opinion of themselves and their own abilities 
were submitted to examination, the cerebral development 
in this particular part would be found very full and pro- 
minent. The medical man who thought that he alone 
could prescribe properly for disease ;—the lawyer or the 
judge, who was convinced that none could give a proper 
decision but he; the antiphrenologists, who could not be 
persuaded to think that there was any thing in phrenology, 
whilst :hey had determined the science to be falsehood and 
nonsense ;—all who estimated highly their own opinions 
and sentiments would be found to have the organ of selt- 
esteem fully developed. It would generally be found that 
the organ of self-esteem was more prominent in men, and 
that of the love of approbation in women, and this dif- 
ference in the disposition of the sexes was perceptible from 
the earliest age. Boys were generally quite regardless of 
what might be said of them and their actions; and girls 
were remarkable for the contrary disposition, and great 
anxicty as to the opinions of others, The disposition 
to self-esteem and love of approbation was liable to very 
great abuses, but without it there could be no true 
nobility or independence of character. Vanity was 


the offspring of the abuse of this disposition, which, | who can create worlds from atoms, and to whom atoms are | 


however, had been implanted in man by the hand 


of the Creator, for wise and useful purposes. In- 
dividuals were ready to traverse the world, enduring 
the greatest privations, and encountering the greatest 
dangers for the sake of acquiring a name, and others 
would fight, and undergo extreme danger of being killed 
for the sake of a ribbon, or some other ornament as empty 
and unsubstantial. It was certainly a fine thing for the 
soldier to vaunt loudly of the numbers he had killed ; for 
the traveller to boast of the dangers he had encountered, 
and the sights he had seen ; to see one’s name at the head 
of a list of charitable benefactions; and it would be seen 
that those who were actuated by such motives, would be 
found to have the organ of love of approbation exces- 
sively large. He remarked that self-esteem and the 
love of approbation were very different in their effects 
on the manners, the former rendering individuals rough 
and coarse, and careless of pleasing, and the latter 
causing an agreeable refinement and affability. When 
both dispositions were equally active, it would be often 
found that individuals were of a touchy temper, and very 
easily offended. These dispositions of the mind, though 
liable to be abused, were, like all the others, intended for 
the best and wisest purposes. It was only their abuse that 
rendered them mischievous and productive of evil. 
(To be eontinued.) 














THE SOLAR MICROSCOPE, 
— 

We congratulate our townsmen upon the opportunity 
which now presents itself of witnessing a spectacle peculiarly 
calculated to delight and astonish a rational and contem- 
plative mind, and lead it to ‘look through nature up to 
nature's God.’” Mr. Dancer’s noble solar microscope is 
now exhibited daily in the Lecture-room of the Lyceum, 
Bold-street, and the recent absence of clouds has been 
peculiarly favourable for viewing the inexhaustible mi- 
racles displayed by the means of this sublime instrument, 
which gives to a minute drop of water the appearance of 
a huge sea, peopled by myriads of strange creatures, 
playing all kinds of antics in a little world of their own, 
less in reality than the head of a smell pin. Naturalists 
have calculated that one thousand millions of the animal- 
cule which abound in water do not collectively equal in 
bulk a grain of sand; and yet, by means of the solar 
microscope, it is found that the organization and the arterial 
system is are perfect in those animated atoms as in the 
** lord of the creation.” 

Amongst the wonders often brought to light by the 
microscope, on the examination of water, are insects from 
whose mechanism the first idea of steam paddle-wheels 
might have been suggested. These singular creatures 
are supplied with animal paddle-wheels, with which they 
move forwards, on a much better principle than that which 
impels our steam-boats. Volition is the steam by which 
their rotations are performed. 

Mr. Dancer generally has for exhibition also, living spe- 
cimens of the polypus, which is considered as the link 
connecting the animal with the vegetable world. 

The human mind is completely bewildered in the con- 
templation of such minute, perfect, and beautiful organi- 
| zation as is displayed to our wondering gaze by the aid of 
jthe solar microscope, which enables us to see distinctly 
| animalcule which one naturalist, Maleizien, computes to 

be twenty-seven million times smaller than mites! and yet 
| these atoms must be gigantic compared with the particles 
of that light by which we are enabled to inspect such tiny 
| prodigies!’ Niewentyh bas computed that in each second 
|of time there escape from a burning candle, particles of 
light ten millions of millions of times more in number 
jthan the grains of sand contained in the whole earth! 
| Who can reflect on these things without sensaticns of 
mingled awe and reverence for that great Cause of causes, 





| worlds! 





Mr. Dancer’s microscope, which magnifics about a 
million times, is the largest we have ever seen and the 
wonders it displays carnot fail to render his exhibition 
extremely popular.—There are also several compound 
microscopes and other optical instruments in the room, 
which add much to the interest and variety of a visit to 
the Pantascopia. 


We ought not to omit to add, that, independent of the 
intrinsic interest which his exhibition possesses, Mr, 
Dancer himself is entiticd to public countenance on other 
grounds: he has given two gratuitous courses of lectures 
to the members of the Liverpool Mechanics’ School of 
Arts. 


Whilst we are on this subject, we shall lay before our 
readers the following interesting article, which we first 
noticed in an American journal, in which it appeared 
without any intimation whether it was original or selected 
from some other work. 


** From an elegant bouquet, I selected a carnation, the 
fragrance of which led me to enjoy it frequently and near, 
The sense of smelling was not the only one affected on 
these occasions; while that was satisfied with the powerful 
sweet, the ear was. constantly attracted by an extremely 
soft but agreeable murmuring sound. It was easy to know 
that some animal within the covert must be the musician, 
and that the noise must come from some little creature 
suited to produce it. I instantly distended the lower part 
of the flower, and placing it in fall hght, could discover 
troops of little insects frisking with wild jollity among the 
narrow pedestals that supported its leaves, and the little 
threads that occupied its centre. 

** What a fragrant world for their habitation! what a 
perfect security from all annoyance in the dusky husk 
that surrounded the scene of action! Adapting a micro. 
scope to take in at one view the whole base of the flower, 
I gave myself an opportunity of contemplating what they 
were about, and this for many days together, without 
giving them the least disturbance. Thus I could discover 
their economy, their passions, and their enjoyments. The 
microscope on this occasion had given what nature seemed 
to have denied to the objects of contemplation. 

** The base of the flower extended itself, under its influ- 
ence, to a vast plain; the slender stems of the leaves be- 
came trunks of so many stately cedars—the threads in the 
middle seemed columns of a massy structure, supporting 
at the top their several ornaments; and the narrow spaces 
between were enlarged into walks, parterres, and terraces. 
On the polished bottom of these, brighter than Parian 
marble, walked in pairs, alone, or in larger companies, the 
winged inhabitants; these, trom little dusky flies, (for 
such only the naked eye would have shown them,) were 
there raised to glorious glittering animals, stained with 
living purple, and with a glossy gold, that would have 
made all the labours of the loom contemptible in the com- 
parison. I could at leisure, as they walked together, ad- 
mire their elegant limbs, their velvet shoulders, and their 
silken wings; their backs vying with the empyrean in its 
blue; and their eyes each formed of a thousand other co- 
lours, out-glittcring the little planets, and brilliant above 
description, and almost too great for admiration. I could 
observe them here singling out their favourite females— 
courting them with the music of their buzzing wings, 
with little songs formed for their little organs, leading 
them from walk to walk among the perfumed shades, and 
pointing out to their taste the drop of liquid nectar just 
bursting from some vein within the living trunk. Here 
were the perfumed groves, the more than myrtle shades of 
the poet’s fancy realized. Here the happy lovers spent 
their days in joyful dalliance, or, in the triumphs of their 
little hearts, skipped after one another from stem to stem 
among the painted trees, or winged their short flight to 
theclose shadow of some broader leaf, to revel, undisturbed, 
in the heights of all felicity.” —See adv. 
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THE FACIAL LINE. 
— 

The following article, which we transcribe from our Ist 
vol. page 333, in the number published April 17, 1821, 
will probably prove acceptable to niany of our readers, 
who attend Dr. Spurzheim’s lectures. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—As it may be interesting to m:any of your readers 
to possess a scale of the gradations of the facial line, as 
arranged by Professor Camper, I have made a drawing of 
a size suitable for the columns of your entertaining and 
useful publication, which is at your service, should you 
think it worth the trouble and expense to have it en- 
graved for insertion. With it I inclose a few extract 
from authors who have written on the subject.— 

April, 1821. I remain, yours, &c. T. T. 

Lavater says, ‘It must have been already remarked, 
that I take the system of the bones as the great outline of 
man; the skull as the principal part of that system, and 
that I consider what is added almost as the colouring of 
this drawing; that I pay more attention to the form and 
arching of the skull, as far as I am acquainted with it, 
than all my predecessors; and that I have considered this 
most firm, least changeable, and far best defined part of 





the human body, as the foundation of the science of 
physiognomy.’ 

He asks, ‘ Which are in general the weakest animals, 
and the most remote from humanity ? the most incapable 
of human ideas and sensations? Beyond all doubt, those 
which in their form least resemble man.’ 

Lavater frequently dwells upon the forehead, the nose, 
and the chin; which he conceives to be the three leading 
features. He asks, ‘ What care of education can arch the 
skull of a negro like that of a star-conversant astronomer?’ 

According to Professor Camper, the facial line of a 
monkey makes an angle of 40 degrees with the horizontal 
line ; that of an Oran Outang, 58 ; that of'a negro 70; of a 
Chinese, 75; of an European, 80 or 90. The Roman 
painters preferred the angle of 95 deg.; the Grecian 
antique, 100. If above 100, it begins to grow monstrous ; 
and with a greater angle, the head most resembles that of 
a child labouring under hydrocephalus. See the scale 
below. 

Dr. Thunburg says, ‘The language, which frequently 
is almost the only thing that distinguishes the indolent 
Hottentots from the brute creation, is poor, unlike any 
other in the world; it is pronounced with a clack of the 
tongue, and is never written.’—Gamon says, * The sound 
of their voice resembles sighing.’ Spitsbergh says, that 
* their language resembles the clucking of a turkey”’ 


By way of illustration, the annexed sketch may be referred to. 
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A. Monkey; B. Oran Outang; C. Negro; D. American Savage; E. Asiatic ; F. European; G. Beau Ideal 


of the Roman Painters; H. Grecian Antique. 





4 The Traveller. 
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IRISH SCENERY.—No. 15. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 
§1n,—Pursuing the Military Road from Glencree Bar- 


} racks towards Dublin, the same undeviating mildness 


and solitude reign around, as far as the eye can reach, as 


H have been observed to exist from Sallagap to Glencree. The 
) road, which throughout its whole length is equally excel- 


lent, takes a direct course up the ridge of the hill, the 
ascent of which from the barracks to the shooting-lodge of 


F Mr. Latouche and Sir Ralph Shaw is tolerably steep. The 
mountains, immediately on each side of the road, are 
> covered with several fect thick of excellent turf bog, which 
| the wretched inhabitants of Glencree, taking advantage of 


the fall of the hill, cut water drains through, which, inter- 


} secting embankments of turf, leave them, as they say, 
| “high and dry to cut at their leisure.” These people at 


once show great industry, and, paradexical as it may 


| seem, great apparent indolence ; or probably it would be 
| dealing with more justice to them to say, that they are the 


victims of a bad and heartless system, and of penury and 
ignorance. After providing fuel for their own miserable 
abodes, in favourable years, when the dry season con- 


tinues any length of time, and the mountain mists keep | 


away, whatever turf they are able to spare they take to 
the Dublin market on the backs of miserable garrons of 
horses. At other times they pluck the heath frora the 
neighbouring mountains, which they make into brooms, 
also for Dublin, which are transported to market in the 
same way the turf is; and in many instances, where they 
possess not wealth enough to purchase a horse, a man will 
take as many as he can carry of these brooms, and set off 





sell them about the streets, at three or four a penny, ond 
then trudge back again to his native glen. These articles 
constitute the principal source of wealth possessed by these 
wretched creatures. Too often the thoughtless, who know 
not the miseries of the poor, condemn them as indolent, 
wken they are entitled to the deepest commiseration, for 
accumulated hardships patiently contended with. It is 
impossible that this stagnation (if I may call it so) of both 
the animate and inanimate capabilities of these mountains 
and mountaineers could exist under any rational system. 
The fine crust of turf mould which I have seen standing 
perfectly dry to the thickness of six or eight feet, con- 
clusively proves the capability of production these moun. 
tains possess ; and, where the miserable peasants for a few 
pence go through the hardships they do, labour cannot be 
supposed to be very dear. I have heard it was the inten. 
tion of Government to colonize these glens and mountains 
with the hardy veterans who constructed the Military 
Road, but that they were deterred from it by some obsta- 
cles thrown in their way by the tenure of the present 
holders. I am aware of the many and serious objections 
to an arbitrary interference on the part of the Government 
of these countries with vested rights of property, but 
surely some arrangement might be made, by which vast 
tracks of this mountain region might be brought into 
profitable culture. 

About a mile and a half from the barracks the greatest 
height of the road is attained. Looking back from this 
point, the traveller sees Giencree, the Sugar Loaf, Douce, 
War-hil!, and Clognagzun, forming a glorious assemblage 
of mountain scenery, high, and wild, and solitary; while 
on his left is Kippare, Eagle’s Rock, Feather Beds, and 
Castle-kelley, forming another noble chain of mountains, 
between which and the road is a deep wild glen, at the 
bottom of which the infant river Dodder, gaining strength 
and size by tributary riils, is winding its dubious course. 


tor Dublin, a distance of ten or twelve Irish miles, and | On a summer’sday, when the sun is high and strong, the 


reflection of the rays on the various rill; and marshes on 
the mountain’s side has a most pleasing effect. The 
grass and mosses are here of the brightest green, and 
the appearance may be likened to an immense green velvet 
carpet, interlaced with silver. The road the traveller has 
passed becomes an object of great interest from this point, 
where it is seen winding through the hills for the dis- 
tance of three or four miles; but perhaps what gives the 
greatest interest to this wild scene is the ever-varying light 
and shade thrown on it by the fleeting clouds. The giant 
shadow as it flits along the mountain side with a ghost-like 
speed gives quite a new character to the view than when 
seen in the bright glare of sunshine, and the solemn 
stillness only broken by the solitary plaintive whistle of 
the lonely plover," seldom fails to impress something like 
pensive thoughtfulness on the mind of the beholder. 


The road continues for some distance to run along the top 
of this mountain ridge, (the height of which must be very 
considerable,) from which the descent into the plain of 
Dublin is most rapid; but the fatigue of the whole 
journey would be well repaid by the single view of Erin’s 
metropolis, its bay, and suburbs. As the road winds 
along the hill, the first view of the plain is caught through 
the glen before spoken of, through which the Dodder 
winds its course; and from the height of the mountain and 
the distance of the objects seen through the vista formed 
by the sides of the hills, the landscape has more the ap- 
pearance of the shadowy forms of a magic mirror than” 
that of real objects; but this, in the rapid descent, speedily 
gives place to a more distinct view, and if the day be fa- 
vourable, the whole of Dublin and its environs, for ten 
miles every way, is distinctly seen. Towards the east lies 
the new harbour of Kingstown, its two immense piers 
stretching out into the sea, and affording a safe asylum to 
the ships securely lying at anchor in its basin. Beyond 
Kingstown, rising from the bosom of the sea, is seen the 
Isle of Dalkey, beyond which is an immense expanse of 
sea. Across the bay is seen Howth, Lambay Island, and 
Ireland’s Eye, forming a fine bold group, between which 
the sea is seen rolling and dashing in. On the north side 
of the bay are the fishing towns of Clontarf and Bal« 
doyle; back from them as far as the eye can reach, are 
waving woods and smiling villas, and on very favourable 
days the distant range of mountains below Dundalk, 
‘*the Morne,” robed in the faint blue of distance, are 
dimly visible. Running directly east from Dublin into 
the sea, is Poolbeg Lighthouse, and the busy craft 
of every size, that ply the oar and sail, characteristi. 
cally give animation to the sea views, which are indeed 
superb. The city lies in a north-easterly direction ; but 
the busy housewives generally manage, by each con- 
tributing her share, to keep such a dense cloud of smoke 
over it, that, unless the wind be pretty smart from the 
west, little is seen of the city, except, perhaps, the spires 
of St. George’s Church and St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the 
dome of the Four Courts, and a tall gas chimney or glass- 
house. Cultivation now begins to show itself, and, as I 
have frequently lamented, in the progress of my ramble, 
the want of cultivation, I cannot avoid naming the first 
honourable exception to the general complaint. The road 
passes down Killekee-bill, the property of Samuel White, 
Esq. M.P. who, by a judicious system of planting, &e. 
has made a beautiful domain out of what, a very few 
years ago, was as wild and dreary as the regions we have 
passed. Five miles from the foot of Killekee-hill is the 
city of Dublin. 


And now, Mr. Editor, I shall lay down my pen, but 
not without feeling half ashamed of the in which 
I have discharged my task, knowing what little justice I 
have done my subject. H. 

Dublin, May 13, 1829. 








* This is a small species of the plover, very seldom seen, 
but which runs along under cover of the heath, for miles 
sometimes, particularly if its monotonous whistle be imitated, 
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IN MEMORY OF TALLY O! 
AN OLD AND FAVOURITE SPRINGER. 
—- 
Nor scholar, nor statesman, nor hero lies here, 
Yet her tribute will Sympathy challenge—a tear ! 


For deep in this nook, where the wild primrose grows, 


Fidelity’s emblem finds lasting repose. 

The toils of the greenwood for ever are o’er, 
The haunt of the woodcock he'll know it no more; 
His wiles and his windings for ever are done, 

And the web of poor Tally O’s destiny’s spun ! 
No more shall his eye with mute eloquence seek 
The language of love, and fond welcome to speak ; 
The voice wont to lure now arouses h'm not,— 
The form well remembered alike is forgot ;— 
And meadow, and woodland, and whistle’s blithe call 
A final farewell he has bidden to all, 
And the friend and companion of years—well-a-day ! 
Has passed from our hearth, and for ever, away ! 
Yet mem’ry, tenacious, shall frequent retrace 
Of Tally the sprightliness, vigour, and grace ; 
Intelligence rivalling that of his kind, 
An instinct superior, approaching to mind ; 
Quick, sensitive, jealous, a stranger to fear, 
And distinguishing one, where many were dear. 
Poor Tally O! desert and strange seems the place 
Where thy form so familiar, no longer we trace ; 
And thy sharp little barking, we bear it no more, 
And house, yard, and garden, and nursery floor, 
All these erst the scenes of thy gambols so gay, 
Thou hast past from, lost favourite, for ever away ! 
And thy image no pencil has rescued, and name, 
Yet love shall supply the frail record of Fame, 
And frequent thy worth and attachment our theme, 
Long, long from oblivion thy mem'ry shall screen ! 

I see the green willow above thee high wave, 
1 see the primroses that garland thy grave ; 
Fare thee well, not Fidelity’s emblem alone, 
Fare thee well, love, and changeless Fidelity’s own ! 
bver pool. G. 





THE INFLUENCE OF TEA ON THE LADIES. 
— 
Dear Tea, that enlivener of wit and of soul, 
More loquacious by far than the draughts of the bow}, 
Soon unloosens the tongue and enlivens the mind, 
And enlightens the eyes to the faults of mankind ; 
It brings on the tapis, the neighbours’ defects, 
The faults of their friends, or their wilful neglects, 
Reminds them of many a good natured tale, 
About those who are stylish, or those who are frail ; 
In harmless chit chat, an acquaintance they roast, 
, And serve up a friend as they serve up a toast. 
The wives of our men of inferior degree, 
WiK sip up repute in a litle Bohea ; 
+ But the scandal improves (a refinement in wrong,) 
As our matrons are richer, and rise to Souchong 3 
With Hyson, a beverage still more refined, 
Our ladies of fashion enliven their mind, 
And by nods, inuendos, and hints, ard what not, 
Reputations and Tea send together to pot, 
While Madam, in cambrics and laces arrayed, 
‘With her plate and her liveries in splendid parade, 
Will drink in Imperial, a friend at « sup, 
Or in Gunpowder Liow them by dozens ali up. 


[onioiNnaL.] 


LINES, 





Cobbett ! how feelingly, forsooth, you prate, 
How mighty squeamish you are grown of late ; 


Tis better sure to rob th’ unconscious deud, 
Than rob the poor, when diving, of their bread, 
As you did once, when under some pretence, 
You humbug’d starving weavers of their pence; 
You were not then, it seems, so very nice : 


Who was it grubb’d up PaiNne’s dry bones ?* 


* Our correspondent is a little out on this point. 


mains of the man, of whom, when living, he said, 

* Paine, in his thirst for reputation, 

Has written to deserve damnation.” 
By some mistake, however, he got hold of the wrong 
as the bones he meant to exhibit at so much a head, 
those of a negro.—Edits. Merc. 
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THE PILGRIMS TO COMPOSTELLA. 





(From Mr. Southey’s New Poem.) 
——<=—— 


For the innkeepers they had a daughter, 
Sad to say, who was just such an other 

As Potiphar’s daughter, I think, would have been 
If she followed the ways of her mother. 


This wicked woman to our Pierre 
Behaved like Potiphar's wife ; 
And, because she fail'’d to win his love 

She resolved to take his life. 


So she pack’d up a silver cup 
In his wallet privily : 
And then, as soon as they were gone, 
She raised a hue and ery. 


The Pilgrims were overtaken : 
The people gathered round, 

Their wallets were search'd, and in Pierre's 
The silver cup was found. 


They dragg’d him before Alcayde ; 
A hasty Judge was he: 
** The theft,” he said, ** was plain and proved, 
And hang’d the thief must be.” 
So to the gallows our poor Pierre 
Was hurried instantly. 


But Pierre in Santiago still 
His constant faith profess’d ; 
When to the gallows he was led, 
**’T was a short way to heaven,” he said, 
** Though not the pleasantest.” 


And from their pilgrimage he charged 
His parents not to cease, 
Saying, that unless they promised this, 
He could not be hang’d in peace. 


They promised it with heavy hearts : 
Pierre then, therewith content, 
Was hang’d: and they upon their way 
To Compostella went. 


Four weeks they travelled painfully, 
They paid their vows, and then 

To La Calzada’s fatal town 

Did they come back again. 


The Mother would not be withheld, 
But she must go to see 
Where her poor Pierre was left to hang 
Upon the gallows tree. 
Oh tale most marvellous to hear, 
Most marvellous to tell! 
Eight weeks had he been hanging there, 





And yet was alive and welll! 


Addressed to Cobbett, in consequence of the great hor- 
ror he affects to feel at the new anatomy bill, which, 
as the intelligent editor of the Glebe very truly ob- 
serves, is **a measure the least objectionable that can 
be devised for the removal of acknowledged evils.” 


How you can whine about the poor man’s corse, 
Whom living, you would cheat without remorse : 


Then hold your tongue, and follow my advice,— 
** Who live in glass- houses, should not throw stones,” 


true that Cobbett’s intention was to get possession of the re- 


te 
It is 


man, 
were 





‘* Mother,” said he, ** I’m glad you're return’d, 
It is time I shou!d now be releas’d: 
Though I cannot complain that I’m tired, 
And my neck does not ache in the least. 


‘* The Sun has not scorch’d me by day, 
The Moon has not chilled me by night: 
And the winds have but help’d me to swing, 

As if in a dream of delight. 


**Go you to the Alcayde, 

That hasty Judge unjust: 
Tell him Santiago has saved me, 

And take me down he must.” 


Now, you must know the Alcayde, 
Not thinking himself a greater sinner, 
Just then at table had sate down, 

About to begin his dinner. 


His knife was raised to carve 

The dish before him then ; 
Two roasted fowls were laid therein; 
That very morning they had. been 

A Cock and his faithfal Hen. 


In came the Mother wild with joy; 
** A miracle!” she cried ; 

But that most hasty Judge unjust 
Repell'd her in his pride. 

** Think not,” quoth he, ‘to tales like this 
That I should give belief! 

Santiago never would bestow 

His miracles full well I know, 
On a Frenchman and a thief.” 

And pointing to the Fowls, o’er which 
He held his ready knife, 
** As easily might I believe 
These birds should come to life !"” 


The good Saint would not let him thus 
The Mother's true tale withstand ; 
So up rose the Fowls in the dish, 

And down dropt the knife from his hand. 


The Cock would have crowed if he could; 
To cackle the Hen had a wish ; 

And they both slipt about in the gravy 
Before they got out of the dish. 


And when each would have open’d its eyes, 
For the purpose of looking about them, 
They saw they had no eyes to open, 

And that there was no seeing without them. 


All this was to them a great wonder ; 
They stagger’d and reel’d on the table ; 
And either to guess where they were, 

Or what was their plight, or how they came there, 

Alas! they were wholly unable: 

Because, you must know, that that morning, 
A thing which they thought very hard, 

The Cook had cut off their heads, 

And thrown them away in the yard. 


The Hen would have prank'd up her feathers, 
But plucking had sadly deformed her; 


And for the want of them she would have shivered with 


cold 
If the roasting she had had not warm’d her. 


And the Cock felt exceedingly queer; 
He thought it a very odd thing 
That his head and his voice were he did not know 
where, 
And his gizzard tuck’d under his wing. 


The gizzard got into its place, 
But how, Santiago knows best ; 

And so, by the help of the Saint, 
Did the liver and all the rest. 


The heads saw their way to the bodies, 
In they came from the yard without check, 
And each took its own proper station, 
To the very great foy of the neck. 
NEW COCKNEY CHARADE! 
(The following specimen is from the Standard-d 
My first’s a name each parrot knows, 
A prize ’mongst sailors reckoned ; 
Just bribe a lawyer with my third 
You'll make him tell my second ; 
My fourth—but hush !—my fault will fly, 
If you should chance to cry out, 
And if you saw my whole, you'd say, 
** See there he goes with his eye out.” 
POLL-LIE-FRE-MOUSK—P olyphente. 
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The Traveller. 


(Continued from our last.) 


A TRIP TO BANGOR, THE CHAIN BRIDGE, 
BEAUMARIS, &c. May, 1829. 








(Written for the Kaleidoscope.) 
—= 


About four o’clock on the following morning, pursuant 
to an arrangement previously made, anumber of our party 
were roused from their slumbers for the purpose of pro- 


S ceeding to the celebrated slate quarries, in Nant Frangon, 
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or the Vale of Beavers, about five miles distant, and re- 
turning‘by way of Penrhyn Castle. By five o'clock they 
started, occupying two open cars, and meeting with 
alacrity the cool breeze from the neighbouring mountains. 
Those who had never traversed the ground before were 
intent upon noticing the situation of Port Penrhyn, a very 
convenient little harbour for shipping, receiving slates des- 
tined for almost every part of the world, which slates are 
conveyed from the quarries along a well-constructed rail- 


| way. The noble entrance into the park of Penrhyn Castle 


was particularly admired. It is a structure quite out of 
the common style; completely Saxon in its design, and yet 
resembling in its general appearance a Roman triumphal 
arch. Inashort time the party arrived at the slate quarries, 
those enormous chasms in which upwards of twelve hun. 
dred men are employed in winning from mother Earth 
a portion of her substance, which, however scarce in some 
parts of the world, seems here to form the very core and 
very summit of each mountain. Some of the workmen 
were seen aloft, suspended by ropes against the precipitous 
side of the slate rock, where they were busy splitting down 
every projecting shelf of the blue steganium. The mag- 
nitude of these works cannot fail to surprise every visitor, 
and to give an enlarged idea of the importance of the 
commerce in slates. After gratifying their curiosity at the 
quarries, and admiring the gigantic grandeur of the moun- 
tains forming the head of the vale, our friends returned 
towards the hotel, but in the way they visited Penrhyn 
€astle, the princely seat of Mr. Pennant, who succeeded 
to the estate as heir to the late Lord Penrhyn, who was 
member of Parliament for Liverpool many years. The 
original castle was the palace of Roderic, Prince of Wales, 
grandson of Cadwalader, about the year 720, and remained 
in possession of succeeding princes for two or three centu- 
ties. Hence it is thus spoken of by a poetical writer, Mr. 
Lloyd :— 

Abode of native Chiefs, of Bards the theme, 

Here princely Penrhyn soars above the stream, 

And, Pheenix-like, in rising splendour drest, 

Towers v’er its wide domain with regal crest. 

Here Cambria opes her tome of other days, 

And, with maternal pride, the page displays,— 

Dwells on the glorious list, and loves to trace 

From Britain’s genuine Kings—her noblest race ! 

The castle was destroyed in the tenth century, and has 
been rebuilt, and undergone many changes; but the 
present proprietor is likely to render it a lasting monu- 
ment of his wealth and his taste, having been for some 
years occupied in entirely rebuilding it on a scale of great 
magnificence. It is a fine speeimen of Saxon architecture, 
and, although new, looks exceedingly venerable from its 
massy proportions and the sombre colour of the stone. 
The park and grounds are worthy of the building, and 
the whole is charmingly situated, commanding, from 
many stations, extensive and diversified views of ‘* hill 
and dale and wood and water.” The frequent use of 
thin long strips of slate, as palings in this vicinity, isa 
novelty generally noticed by a stranger. 

While one division of our party thus spent the early 
Morning, several other of our friends strolled up and 
down the immediate neighbourhood of the hotel, finding 
a rich treat in the prospect they obtained from the top of a 
hill on the south-west side of the house. The panorama 
which may there be contemplated was the theme of gene- 
ral praise. Others of-the party remained snug ip their 





sleeping quarters until nearly the appointed time for 
breakfast, which was eight o’clock. A few minutes before 
that hour, the sound of musical instruments announced 
the approach of our band to resume their duty. They 
stationed themselves on the terrace at the road-front of the 
house, and their lively strains soon had an excellent effect. 
From the bed-rooms, from the walks in the garden, and 
from the elevated fields on the land side, the company 
gradually drew towards the breakfast-room, and at the 
same time our quarry visitors drove up to the door, im- 
mediately followed by one of our gentlemen who, we then 
learnt, had walked all the way to the quarries and back 
(eleven miles at least) by way of morning exercise! 

The happy thirty-five enjoyed an excellent breakfast 
together, those who had been out on adventures reporting 
progress therein; and the conversation at last turning 
upon the probable nature of our voyage home. Here there 
was something calculated rather to depress the buoyancy of 
our spirits.—It had been observed, not only by the early 
risers, but by those who had gazed upon the sea, at a later 
period, from their windows, that, although the morning 
was beautiful in the extreme, there was a strong and in- 
creasing breeze which gradually rendered the appearance 
of the water less and less tempting, especially to those 
amongst us who might be termed ‘* fresh water sailors.” 
In fact, what the inhabitants of our northern lake districts 
term ‘* white horses,” became more and more visible, as 
the wind caused the waters to dance and foam, where, only 
a few hours before, it had been so placid. However, the 
time for departure was athand. To the gentlemen the state 
of the weather seemed to be of no consequence, farther than 
as it might affect the ladies, and thereby prevent the enjoy- 
ment of as much pleasure as the preceding day had afforded. 
Nor were the ladies at all deficient in the courage requisite 
to meet the only mischief to be apprehended, namely, sea 
sickness, with the exception of one of them, upon whom 
that peculiar indisposition was known to have an injurious 
effect. She was reluctantly compelled to remain at the 
hotel, intending to proceed by the first coach to Chester 
and Liverpool. Our party then set out for Garth Ferry, 
to which place, about a mile distant, one of Mr. Pennant’s 
railways would have been no inconvenient thing. Most of 
us walked, some availed themseives of cars, which Mrs. 
Bicknell had kindly ordered out for the purpose, and in a 
few minutes we were all embarking at the slip in small 
boats, which tossed about in a manner rather ominous of 
more serious doings when we should get fairly to sea, 
The Ormrod had got up her steam, and the captain was 
evidently bringing her as near as he thought he safely 
could to shorten our passage in the boats. We soon 
found he was near enough, for while we were getting 
on board, the vessel took the ground! As soon as 
we had all got upon deck the crew made every effort 
to get the vessel off the bank; the wheels were put 
into motion, every sail was boisted, and all our party 
obeyed a request that they would stand on the fore part of 
the deck, and make a kind of jumping motion, which is 
often known to disengage a vessel from the sand. But 
all was in vain. The combination of all the powers which 
could be applied was more than counteracted by the rapidly 
ebbing tide ; it was certain that we must wait several hours 
for the next flood; but still, caleulating that instead of 
reaching home at six in the evening we should reach it by 
midnight, and knowing that the vessel would take no 
harm, we determined to avail ourselves of this lucky inci- 
dent by visiting the opposite shore, and spending as lively 
a day as possible. That the incident was lucky, the oppor- 
tunity of thus extending our pleasures was a strong proof, 
but it was still more strongly proved when we every hour 
found the wind abating, and the water becoming gradually 
as smooth as a lake in a calm! 

We landed from small boats on the Anglesey shore, 
immediately under that beautiful road, which is about 
four miles and a half in length, extending from the Chain 
Bridge to Beaumaris, and which was constructed by the 
late Lord Bulkeley in 1804, at an expense, it is said, of 





about £3000. His Lordship, it is stated, presented it to 
the public, keeping it in repair at his own charge. The 
road is so far elevated from the shore that it commands one 
of the finest views in Wales; and yet, on the land side, 
itis completely sheltered by high and thickly-wooded 
grounds, affording, in several places, charming situations 
for comfortable summer residences. Looking from this 
grand marine terrace towards Carnarvonshire, the bay of 
Beaumaris, with all its beauties, lay shining at our feet, 
while, beyond it, the extensive semi-circle of lofty moun- 
tains, the grand region of Snowdonia, formed a sublime 
spectacle ; the clouds obscuring the summit of one, hang- 
ing round the bosom of another, and casting their slowly- 
moving shadows over the sloping sides and deep delis, 
the waters, the woods, and the villas of this truly Alpine 
amphitheatre. The high grounds behind us, which 
almost overhang the road, were embellished by a variety 
of flowering heaths, many of which were in their most 
luxuriant condition, while the declivity between the road 
and the shore was literally a bed of the choicest botanical 
productions, indigenous to this fertile and romantic spot. 
One of our friends, a gentleman who is well versed in the 
mind-enriching developments of Flora, wandered about 
among the various and gentle beauties of this natural gar- 
den, all the way to the gates of Baron Hill, selecting such 
flowers as were most welcome to him, in such a place, and 
also such as were most likely to interest his less scientific 
but still nature loving companions. For the information 
of the lovers of botany, a list of the specimens we here 
obtained shall appear in the course of this narrative. 

Of the picturesque estate we were about to visit, much 
has been written, and yet the subject is replete with addi- 
tional matter for remembrance and for inspiration. It wae 
the property of the late Lord Bulkcley, and has now de- 
volved on his nephew, R. B. Williams Bulkeley, Esq. son 
of Sir Robert Williams, Bart., M. P. for Beaumaris, 
whose seat is close by. ‘Those who have the opportunity 
of a summer day’s ramble over this scene of rural grandeur 
will readily join with Mr. Lloyd, who, many years ago 
exclaimed— 

We hie where Baron Hill attracts the muse, 

The sunny glades, the brow, and varying views— 
Isles, towns, the rising hills, the spreading bay; 
The muse, delighted, owns the grand display. 
Here Flora smiles, and flowers of every hue 
Their glowing petals spread, and drink the dew, 
Luxuriant rise beneath her fostering care, 

And shed their fragrance on the ambient air. 
Here warblers carol on the bending spray, 

The dryads gambol, and the satyrs play 

Through wilds of foliage and the peaceful groves, 
Haunts of the muse, the leisure hour she loves; 
For art and nature here their beauties blend, 

And Taste and Bulkeley for the palm contend. 

We had nearly reached the west entrance inte the town 
of Beaumaris when we arrived at the gate of the park, 
where the keeper of the lodge obligingly answered our in- 
quiries, admitted us to the grounds, and regaled some of 
our party with milk. Passing slowly through avenues of 
forest trees, in full maturity, and ovr ground of ever- 
varying form, from which new and different views occa- 
sionally burst upon the sight, we at length arrived at the 
front of the house, the commanding situation of which is 
universally adinired. The author just quoted informs us 
that ** The original mansion of Lord Bulkeley’s ancestors, 
in Wales, was Court Mawr, in Castle-street, Beaumaris. 
They afterwards built the house called Old Place, and 
resided there till the reign of James I. when Sir Richard 
Bulkeley, being in great favour with Prince Henry (eldest 
son of that Monarch) built Baron-Hill for his reception, 
when on his way to Ireland, where the King (his father) 
intended to send him as Viceroy; but the untimely death 
of the young Prince so affected Sir Richard, that he gave 
up his original and magnificent plan, and contented 
himself with what was then completed for his family seat. 
The house has since been enlarged and greatly improved 
by Lord Bulkeley, under the direction of Mr. S. Wyatt.’” 

Little did we imagine, when contemplating the happi- 
ness which such an estate was calculated to confer upon its 
possessor, that Mr. Bulkeley (as in a day or two we learned) 
was at that moment drinking — of the bitterest aug 
of sorrow; she, who might be said still to have borne the 
gentle and endearing epithet of ** bride,” the youthful 
partner of his heart and his hopes, having expired in Lon- 
don the very day before. Scarcely twelve months had 
elapsed since Mr. Bulkeley had the honour of uniting bis 
affections and his fortunes with those of the accomplished 
daughter of the liberal, enlightened, and patriotic Colonel 
Hughes, of Kinmel, to whom, and to all the connesions 
of the parties, this calamitous event must impart the most 
poignant distress. 

(To be continucd,) 
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a 
The Bouguet. 
* T have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
ae 
In the preface to the new edition of the Scotch Novels, 
there is a most interesting and ingenious sketch of the 
writer, which we shall here lay before our readers, to- 
gether with a few notes interspersed, as we find them in 


the Belfast Northern Whig. —Edit. Kal. 


Of the forthcoming edition of the Waverley Novels, 
which we noticed in a late number, the most interesting 
part is the general preface, in which the amiable author 
gives a brief outline of his history, and the circumstances 
which gave a peculiar bent to his genius. Sir Walter, 
besides his lameness, was a delicate boy, the darling of 
all the old crones, who 


«‘ Danced his infancy upon their knee, 
And told his wondering childhood legends’ lore.” 


At the age of fifteen he hzd the misfortune to break a 
blood vessel, and for several weeks was confined to bed, 
without being suffered to speak or move, lest the motion 
should retard his cure. While in this state of inaction 
and suffering, he was permitted to read all the works of 
fiction that came within his reach, as the only enjoyment 
or amusement that could be procured for him. 


*¢ There was at this time a circulating library in Edin. 
burgh, founded, I believe, by the celebrated Allan Ram- 
say, which, besides containing a most respectable collection 
of books of every description, was, as might have been 
expected, peculiarly rich in works of fiction. It exhibited 
specimens of every kind, from the romances of chivalry, 
and the ponderous folios of Cyrus and Cassandra, down to 
the most approved works of later times. I was plunged 
into this great ocean of reading without compass or pilot; 
and unless when some one had the charity to play at 
chess with me, I was allowed to do nothing, save read, 
from morning to night. I was, in kindness and pity, 
(which was perhaps erroneous, however natural,) per- 
mitted to select my subjects of study at my own pleasure, 
upon the same principle that the humours of children are 
indulged to keep them out of mischief. As my taste and 
appetite were gratified in nothing else, I indemnified my- 
self by becoming a glutton of books. Accordingly, I 
believe I read almost all the romances, old plays, and 
epic poetry, in that formidable collection ; aud, no doubt, 
was unconsciously amassing materials for the task in 
which it has been my lot to be so much ewiployed.”— 
General Prefuce, p. Vv. 

The perusal of romance had the effect which it usually 
produces on a strong mind; it created an inclination for 
more solid and rational studies. Voyages and travels 
next attracted Sir Walter’s studies, and, subsequently, 
for several years, he applied himself with diligence in pre- 
paring for the Scottish bar. The success of « few ballads 
directed his mind into its natural channel, in which it has 
since ilowed, to the delight of the literary world. ‘he 
manner in which his poems were introduced, and the 
success with which they met, are su‘Ticiently known. The 
following is the curious and interesting history which he 
gives of his first prose work of fiction :— 

** My early recollections of the Highland scenery and 
customs made so favourable an impression in the poem 
ealled the Lady of the Lake, that I was induced to think 
of attempting something of the same kind in prose. i 
had been a good deal in the Highlands at a time when 
they were much less access ble, and much less visited, 
than they have been of late years; and was acquainted 
with many of the old warr‘ors of 1745, who were, like 
most veterans, easily induced to fight their battles over 
again, for the benefit of a willing listener like myself. It 
naturally occurred to me, that the ancient traditions and 
high spirit of a people, who, living in a civilized age and 
country, retained so strong a tincture of manners belong- 
ing to an early period of society, must afford a subject ta- 
vourable for romance, if it should not prove a curious tale 
marred in the telling. It was with some idea of this kind 
that, about the year 1805, I threw together about one- 





threw aside the work i had commenced, without either re- 
luctance or remonstrance. I ought to add, that, though 
my ingenuous friend’s sentence was afierwards reversed, on 


the part of the story which was finally found most interest- 
ing. Be that as it may, this portion of the manuscript 


turned my thoughts to the continuation of the romance 
which I had commenced, yet, as I could not find what I 





of doing something for Scotland, ** which might introduce 


tised to be published by the late Mr. John Ballantyne, |asked further reasons for the conduct I have long observed 
bookseller, in Edinburgh, under the name of * Waverley./I can only resort to the explanation supplied by a critic a 
or Tis Fifty Years Since,’ a title afterwards altered to ‘"Tis|friendly as he is intelligent, namely, that the mental 
Sixty Years Since,’ that the actual date of publication | organization of the novelist must be characterized, to speak 
might be made to correspond with the period in which the | craniologically, by an extraordinary development of the 
scene was laid. Having proceeded as far, I think, as the | passion of dvlitescency ! I the rather suspect some natural 
seventh chapter, I showed my work to a critical friend, | disposition of this kind; for, from the instant T perceived 
whose opinion was unfavourable; and having then some|the extreme curiosity manifested on the subject, I felt a 
poetical reputation, I was unwilling to risk the loss of it | secret satisfaction in baffling it, for which, when its unim. 
by attempting a new style of composition. 1 therefore | portance is considered, 1 do not well know how to account.” 

Among the many distinguished and talented individuals 
to whom the Waverley Novels were attributed, was Sir 


an appeal to the public, it cannot be considered asany im- | Walter’s brother, Captain Thomas Scott. 
putation on his good taste, for the specimen subjected to}man, it appears, had actually planned a work of fiction, 
~ oneare on on — vanes ne re the |though ill health prevented him from entering upon the 

ero or Scotland, and, consequently. nad not entered Upon | task. He had chosen as his hero a young citizen of Edin. 
burgh, with whom he became acquainted in one of his 
It was Captain Scott’s intention, Si: 





was laid aside in the drawers of an old writing-desk, which, |schoolboy battles. 
on my first coming to reside at Abbotsford, in 1811, was| Walter remarks, ** to represent his youthful acquaintance 
— in a lumber garret, and entirely forgotten. Thus. | a, emigrating to America, and encountering the dangers 
though I sometimes, among other literary avocations, | 114 hardships of the New World, with the same dauntley 
spirit which he had displayed when a boy in his native 
had already written, after searching such repositories as|country. He never, I believe, wrote a single line of the 
were within my reach, and was too indolent to attempt to | projected work.” The following is the story of ** Green 
write it anew from memory, I as often laid aside all) Breeks,” on which Capt. Scott proposed to found a tale of 
thoughts of that nature.” Scti Th ae : . 
ction. e anecdote itself is remarkable for nothing 
The success of Miss Edgeworth’s novels, in depicting the | but its simplicity and truth, but is adorned by genius, 
Trish character, awakened in Sir Walter the laudable desire | and hallowed by fraternal affection. 
3 ’ , ** Tt is well known in the south that there is little or no 
her natives to those of the sister kingdom in a more] boxing at the Scottish schools. 


About forty or fifty years 
favourable light than they had hitherto been placed, and |ago, however, a far more dangerous mode of fighting, in 


tend to procure sympathy for their virtues, and indulgence 
Some other circumstances which he 
mentions increased this desire, and accident led to its 


for their foibles.” 


parties or factions, was permitted in the streets of Edin- 
burgh, to the great disgrace of the pelice, and danger 
of the parties concerned. These parties were generally 
formed from the quarters of the town in which the com- 
batants resided, those of a particular square or district 
fighting against those of an adjoining one.—Hence it 


** My thoughts, therefore, returned more than once to 
the tale which I had aciually commenced, and accident at 
length threw the lost sheets in my way. I happened to 
want some fishing-tackle for the use of a guest, when it 
occurred to me to search the old writing-desk already 
mentioned, in which I used to keep articles of that nature. 
I got access to it with some difficulty, and in looking for 
lines and flies, the long-lost manuscript presented itself. 
I immediately set to work to complete it, according to my 
original purpose. And here [ must frankly confess, that 
the mode in which I conducted the story scarcely deserved 
the success which the romance afterwards attained. The 
tale of Waverley was put together with so little care, that 
I cannot boast of having sketched any distinct plan of the 
work. The whole adventures of Waverley, in his move- 
ments up and down the country with the Highland cateran, 
Bean Lean, are managed without much skill. It suited 
best, however, the road I wanted to travel, and permitted 
me to introduce some descriptions of scenery and manners, 
to which the reality gave an interest which the powers of 
the author might have otherwise failed to attain for them. 
And though I have been in other instances a sinner in this 
sort, I do not recollect any of these novels in which I have 
transgressed so widely as in the first of the series.” 


happened that the children ef the higher classes were often 
pitted against those of the lower, each taking their side 
according to the residence of their friends. So far as I 
recollect, however, it was unmingled either with feelings 
of democracy or aristocracy, or indeed with malice or ill- 
will of any kind towards the opposite party. 
was only a rough mode of play. 
however, maintained with great vigour, with stones, and 
sticks, and fisticuffs, when one party dared to charge, and 
the other stood their ground. 
times happened; boys are said to have been killed at these 
bickers, as they were called ; and serious accidents certainly 
took place, as many contemporaries can bear witness. 
The author's father residing in George-square, in the 
southern side of Edinburgh, the boys belonging to that 
tamily, with others in the square, were arranged into a 
sort of company, to which a lady of distinction presented 
a handsome set of colours. Now this company or regi- 
ment, as a matter of course, was engaged in weekly war- 
fare with the boys inhabiting the Cross-causeway, Bristo- 
street, the Potier-row,—in short, the neighbouring suburbs. 
These last were chiefly of the lower rank, but hardy 
loons, who threw stones to a hair’s breadth, and were 


Such contests were, 


Of course mischiet some- 


The motives of Sir Walter in concealing his name from 
his readers are generally known, but there is such an 
amiable caadour and simplicity in the manner in which 
this excellent man states his reasons, that they will not 
fatigue on repetition. 

** My original motive for publishing the work anony- 
mously, was the consciousness that it was an experiment 
on the public taste, which might very probably fail, and 
therefore there was no risk of discomifiture. 
pose considerable precaution was used to preserve secrecy. 
My old friend and schooltellow, Mr. James Ballantyne, 
who printed these novels, had the exclusive task of cor- 
responding with the author, who thus had not only the 
advantage of his professional talents, but also of his critical 
The original manuscript, or, as it is technically 
called, copy, was transcribed under Mr. Ballantyne’s eye 
by confidential persons; nor was there an instance of 
treachery during the many years in which these precau- 
tions were resorted to, although various individuals were 
employed at different times. 
regularly printed off. One was forwarded to the author by 
Mr. Ballantyne, and the alterations which it received were, 
by his own hand, copied upon the other proof-sheet for the 
use of the printers, so that even the corrected proots of the 


Double proof-sheets were 


very rugged antagonists at close quarters. The skir- 
mish sometimes lasted for a whole evening, until one 
party or the other was victorious; when, if ours were suc- 
cessful, we drove the enemy to their quarters, and were 
usually chased back by the reinforcement of bigger lads 
who came to their assistance. If, on the contrary, we were 
pursued, as was often the case, into the precincts of our 
square, we were in our turn supported by our elder bro- 
thers, domestic servants, and similar auxiliaries. It fol- 
lowed, from our frequent opposition to each other, that, 
though not knowing the names of our enemies, we were 
yet well acquainted with their appearance, and had nick- 
names for the most remarkable of them. One very active 
and spirited boy might be considered as the principal leader 
in the cohort of the suburbs. He was, I suppose, thirteen 
or fourteen years old, finely made, tall, blue-eyed, with 
long fair hair, the very picture of a youthful Goth. This 
lad was always first in the charge, and last in the retreat— 
the Achilles, at once, and Ajax, of the Cross-causeway. 
He was too formidable to us not to have a cognomen ; and, 
like that of a knight of old, it was taken from the most 
remarkable part of his dress, being a pair of old green 
livery breeches, which was the principal part of his clothing; 
for, like Pentapolin, according to Don Quixote’s account, 
Green Breeks, as we called him, always entered the battle 
with bare arms, legs, and feet. It fell, that once upon a 





author were never seen in the printing-office.—If I am 





shird part of the first volume of Waverley. It was adver- 


time, when the combat was at the thickest, this plebeian 
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champion headed a sudden charge, so rapid and furious 
that all fled before him. He was several paces before his 
comrades, and had actually laid his hands on the patrician 
standard, when one of our party, whom some misjudging 
friend bad intrusted with a coufeau de chasse, or hanger, 










inspired with a zeal for the honour of the corps, worthy of 
Major Surgeon himself, struck poor Green Breeks over the 
heud, with a strength sufficient to cut him down. When 
this was seen, the casuality was so far beyond what had 
ever taken place before, that both parties fled different 
ways, leaving poor Green Breeks with his bright hair plen- 
tifully dabbled in blood, to the care of the watchman, who, 
honest man, took care not to know who had done the mis- 
chief. The bloody hanger was flung into one of the 
Meadow ditches, and solemn secrecy was sworn on all 
hands; but the remorse and terror of the actor were be- 
yond all bounds, and his apprehensions of the most dread- 
ful character. The wounded hero was for a few days in 
the Infirmary, the case being only a trifling one. But 
though inquiry was strongly pressed on him, no argument 
could make him indicate the person from whom he had 
received the wound, though he must have been perfectly 
well known to him. When he recovered, and was dismissed, 
the author and his brothers opened a communication with 
him, through the medium of a popular gingerbread 
baker, of whom both parties were customers, in order 
to tender a subsidy in name of smart money. The 
F sum would excite ridicule were I to name it; but 
© sure I am that the pockets of the noted Green Breeks never 
F held as much money of his own. He declined the remit- 
' tance, saying that he would not sell his blood ; but at the 
same time reprobated the idea of being an informer, which 
he said was clam, i.¢. baseor mean. With much urgency 
he accepted a pound of snuff for the use of some old wo- 
man,—aunt, grandmother, or the like,—with whom he 


lived. Wedid not become friends, for the bickers were 
} more agreeable to both parties than any more pacific 
amusement; but we conducted them ever after under 
/} mutual assurances of the highest consideration for each 
+ other. 


Such was the herowhom Mr. Thomas Scott pro- 
» posed to carry to Canada, and involve in adventures with 
the natives and colonists of that country. Perhaps the 
» youthful generosity of the lad will not seem so great in the 
) eyes of others, as to those whom it was the means of screen- 

ing from severe rebuke and punishment. But it seemed 
to those concerned to argue a nobleness of sentiment far 
) beyond the pitch of most minds; and however obscurely 
) the lad who showed such a frame of noble spirit may 


} have lived or died, I cannot help being of opinion, that if 


fortune had placed him in circumstances calling for gal- 
lantry or generosity, the man would lave fulfilled the pro- 
mises of the boy. Long afterwards, when the story was 
told to my father, he censured us severely is; not telling 
the truth at the time, that he might have attempted to be 
of use to the young man in entering on life. But our 
alarms for the consequences of the drawn sword, and the 
wound inflicted with such a weapon, were far too predomi- 
nant at the time for such a pitch of generosity. Perhaps 
I ought not to have inserted this schoolboy tale; but be- 
sides the strong impression made by the incident at the 
time, the whole accompaniments of the story are matters of 
solemn and sad recollection. Of all the little band who 
were concerned in those juvenile sports or brawls, I can 
scarce recollect a single survivor. Some left the ranks of 
) mimic war to die in the active service of their country. 
Many sought distant lands to return no more. Others, 
dispersed in different paths of life, * my dim eyes now seck 
for in vain.’ Of five brothers, allhealthy and promising, 
ina degree far beyond one whose infancy was visited by 
personal infirmity, and whose health after this period 
seemed long very precarious, I am, nevertheless, the only 
survivor. The best loved, and the best deserving to be 
oved, who had destined this incident to be the foundation 
of literary composition, died ‘ before his day,’ in a distant 
}and foreign land; and trifles assume an importance not 
their own, when connected with those who have been loved 
and lost.” 

— 


— 
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Barometer | Extreme! Thermo-| Extreme) State of | Remarks 
at | during | meter8 heat Du-[the Wind} 
noon. | Night. [morning ‘ring @ayy at noon. | non 
May ; | ; 
20 | 29 87} 50 0! 63 0! 71 Oo E. Fair. 
21 | 29 973 51 0| 61 0} 68 0 BE. |Fair. 
22/29 90} 46 0) 53 0! 69 O} S.S.E. ‘Fai 
23 |29 94; 50 0| 60 0! 72 0 Fai 
24 {30 13; 52 O| 58 0} 62 OO; _N.W. ‘Fair. 
25 | 30 36/53 0; 68 0} 64 O!} N.N.W. Fair. 
26/30 29, 54 0] 56 0) 63 0! E.N.E, Fair. 


24th,—Rain during night. 





Correspondence. 


SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—A paper called the London Courier occasionally 
exhibits some curiosities worth te looking at; and if you 
will give me leave, I will show you one which appeared 
very recently. It is a transcendant specimen of the sub- 
lime and beautiful, which I am sure you will allow your 
friends to look at through your Kaleidoscope. It consists 
of a description of the Royal Palace and Park at Windsor. 
I will not libel your loyalty with any further recom- 
mendation of it.—** Let it be viewed (says the eloquent 
writer) from the Castle, or any other elevation, and what 
does it exhibit in its wide spread that is not richly formed 
to please the inquiring eye, delight the fancy, and swell 
into agitated ecstacy the finest imagination!” Talk of 
Shakspeare after this—why, he shrinks into mere poverty 
and nothingness by the side of it. You think so too. 
Well, then, let your ‘* ecstacy swell,” (so that it do not 
burst) for this is only half-way to the climax of the 
author’s sublimity. Will you soar with him a little 
higher ?—** We have only to turn our eyes on Virginia— 
happy, inimitable Virginia—and next—(mark that) next 
on the swelling billows of*—the sea ?—oh dear no—** of 
the venerably majestic Thames, solemnly imposing in this 
place, and surely our longings and ideas, however delicate 
and romantic they may be on these matters, will instantly 
be gratified beyond our fondest anticipation.” 

Now, Sir, match me that, if you can: is it not a master- 
piece? One thing I must tell you, (though it need not be 
known to every body, for I never like to appear ignorant,) 
I hardly know the meaning of ‘* delicate and romantic 
longings.”” I remember seeing a woman in the family 
way taken up for stealing a leg of mutton from a butcher’s 
shop, and they said that was a ** delicate longing ;” but I 
cannot bring my obtuse faculties to understand what deli- 
cate longings have to do with ‘* these matters,” as our 
author expresses it. 

*© On the other hand,”—(do let us see what he has got 
in the other hand,) if wood scenery, with its necessary 
appurtenances (very rank of parchment that, Sir,) of hills, 
vales, lawns, and the hundred other picturesque charms 
that are required to full into the prospect in forming a 
consummate landscape, and that on an extensive scale too, 
be the objects of our fancy and admiration, he must be 
vain indeed who extends his research after more exalted 
imagery than Windsor Park exhibits to the view.” 

Nota Bene—Hills, vales, lawns, and a hundred other 
picturesque charms 1equired to form a (consummate) 
landscape. 

** Virginia Water is a considerable VALLEY, flanked 
on both sides by a lofty ridge of hills, which appear in 
many places ready to tumble from their bases and entomb 
themselwes in the bosom of the distant and noiseless waters 
which glide beneath! The shrubs, in like manner, which 
ornament this place, are made to wander in detached groups 
of paintings along the brows of the hills. The water is 
disposed into a thousand shapes and courses, each of which 
strikes the busy mind (query, third person plural of the 
verb to strike?) with successive sensations, until at length 
it is almost incapacitated from discerning their crowding 
charms (charms of a thousand shapes and courses) even in 
the aggregate. In a word, to those who have not seen the 
indescribable views which a refulgent setting sun now 
renders doubly grand in our eyes, we beg leave to say, no 
pen can write, nor pencil draw, the sublime and varied 
scenery of Virginia Water and its correlative charms. 
The only place that can be considered as possessing an 
| equal assemblage of august, varied, original, and sublime 

prospects are the lakes of Killarney, and they are not so 
| calculated to Jelicitate the senses and stir the soul tc admi- 
| ration as the happy scenes of Virginia.” 
| The shrubs in like manner—not common shrubs adapted 
| for plebeian eyes—not quiet, orderly, well-disposed shrubs, 




















but shrubs having a gipsy-like propensity to ** wander in 
detached groups.” Hills ready to ‘*tumble from their 
bases,” nodding most majestically, or amusing their royal 
master witha waltz ora quadrille. Very interesting sight ; 
—but for my choice, being a little nervous, bearing rather 
too many symptoms of an earthquake. A landscape of 
a hundred and odd ‘picturesque charms,’’ water of a 
thousand shapes and courses, and so many sensations ; one 
thousand one hundred sensations one after the other.— 
Good Lord! Mr. Editor, lay by your pen, and let us away 
to Windsor, and ** felicitate our senses” with the ** happy 
inimitable Virginia,” the ‘‘ necessary appurtenances” and 
the ** correlative charms.” L. 





VOWEL SOUNDS. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—As your very valuable periodical is the great 
medium through which general information is communi- 
cated, it would not, perhaps, be repugnant to the design 
of the work, to insert the following observations :— 

Many able grammarians have defined a vowel to be **a 
simple articulate sound, perfect in itself, and formed bya 
continued effusion of the breath, and a certain conformation 
of the mouth, without any alteration in the position, or 
any motion of the organs of speech, from the moment the 
vocal sound commences, till it ends,” which is manifestly 


liable to exception. 
In the first place, they are called ** simple articulate 


sounds,” whereas, some of the vowels are compound 
sounds; of which class every refined ear will denominate 
i, being evidently composed of the sounds of a in rather, 
and ¢ in the, pronounced so closely together that each seems 
to lose a portion of its natural length. 

Secondly, that they are emitted ‘* without any alteration 
in the position, or any motion of the organs of speech, 
from the moment the vocal sound commences, till it ends” 
is also egregiously erroneous, as the mouth not only alters 
its conformation before the completion of the sound of the 
above-named letter, but it is even utterly impossible to 
pronounce it at all, without a particular application of the 
tongue to the roof of the mouth, and a certain contraction 
of the Trachea, or Larynx, which takes place prior to the 
completion of the sound of the letter. 

Lastly, ** a good definition ought to be universal,” that 
is, as Dr. Watts expresses himself, ** it must agree to ail 
the particular species or individuals that are included 
under the same idea,” but as the one to be now agitated is 
partial, only three of the vowels, viz. a, c, and 0, being 
formed according to the expression of the definition alluded 
to, I should feel obliged if any of your correspondents 
would favour me with a general philosophical one. 

Middlewich, May 26, 1829. H. S. 





DISTANT APPEARANCES. 
— —- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—It was with no slight degree of astonishment that 
I beheld in the Mercury of last week, the re-appearance of 
the letter entitled ‘* Distant Appearances,” which I con- 
ceived had been consigned to oblivion, and thought no at- 
tempt of its learned author to drag it again before the 
public, could be attended with success. Humanum est 
errare will apply to all except your correspondent &. G. 
Hunt, therefore it cannot be very surprising that I should 
have been mistaken. 

Your correspondent’s letter of May, 1828, has, J think, 
been fully answered; it is, therefore, merely necessary to 
say a few words in reply to that of the present month. 72. 
G. Hunt says, to quote his own words, ‘* J pointed out to 
him (the captain) a vessel at a distance (a small one I pre- 
sume) the sails of which could be distinctly seen, but not 
the hull, with the naked eye.” Now, your correspon- 
dent does not inform us whether the vessel was on the ho- * 
rizon or nearer to the cbserver ; whether the horizon was 
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well-defined or not; whether it was a calm or a rough 
day ; indeed there are few days when there is not a con- 
siderable swell at sea. If the day was stormy, and the 
vessel not on the horizon, and yet at a considerable dis- 
tance from the observer, can it be at all wondered at that 
those parts of it which were the farthest removed from the 
turbulent element in which it floated, and, consequently, 
better relieved, should be the best seen ?—besides, experi- 
ence proves that a small vessel which is sailing towards the 
horizon, becomes rather obscure to the naked eye before it 
reaches the line that bounds the observer's view, yet, when 
arrived there, it is again distinctly visible, if that line is 
well defined. The reason is, that beyond this line there is 
nothing to arrest the eye. The object which is situated 
thereon is, therefore, better relieved by light than it was 
in any former position. I have frequently observed vessels 
of all sizes sailing down the Mersey at the same time, and 
can state, without fear of contradiction, that many of them 
were less distinctly visible when at a distance from the ho- 
rizon than when they had reached it. 

‘ R. G. Hunt may readily prove whether his novel views 
be true or false, in the following manner. Let him en- 
gage some small vessel, and direct the manager of it te 
proceed directly to that part of the horizon which is op- 
posite to the place that he may make his observatory. Let 
him now observe it, untilit disappear, by means of a good 
giass, and, immediately after he has lost sight of it, look 
through a much better one, situated no higher from the 
level of the sea than the former, and on exactly the same 
spot where the other glass was fixed ;—if he can again see 
the vessel, he will have something more tangible to ad- 
vance in support of his theory than he has yet brought 
forward. Yours, &c. R. 

Liverpool, May 27. 








PRESERVING THE COLOUR IN NANKEENS. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1a,—Can any of your numerous correspondents in- 
form me of the best method of preserving the colour in 
nankeen, or rather of keeping it a good colour, for I don’t 
think the colour can altogether be preserved. Some peo- 
ple say wash it in cold water, some say warm water, others 
say never mangle it, while others say never iron it. Again, 
it is said never dry it out of doors, while others say never 
dry it in doors. Again, never dry it in the sun; and 
again, never dry it before the fire. Under such various 
advices, as my time is now come for washing the gentle- 
men’s nankeen inexpressibles, I shall be obliged by any hint 
on the subject, so that I may bear a good name among 
those who employ me.—Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, May 28, 1829. A WASHERWOMAN, 





EQUALITY OF INTELLECT. 
ee 
YO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I cannot agree with your opinion, that Locke 
considered the minds of all men capable of attaining equal 
perfection, for, although such an inference may be drawn 
from the passage quoted in the last number of the Kalei- 
doscope, it is, | think, evident from the following that he 
thought otherwise. 

** There is, it is visible, great variety in men’s under- 
standings, and their natural constitutions put so wide a 
difference between some men in this respect, that art and 
industry would never be able to master; and their very 
natures seem to want a foundation to raise on it that which 
other men easily attain unto.Amongst men of equal 
education there is great inequality of parts.”—Conduct of 
the Understanding, § 2. 

Perhaps other sentences might be found in the works of 
rhis great philosopher of the same import, but J have no 
same to search for them at present—Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, 23th May, 1829, A CONSTANT READER. 


MATHEMATICAL QUERY. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Should the tollowing solution to the question in 
this day’s Kaleidoscope be thought worthy your notice, by 
inserting it you will very much oblige yours, &c. 

Liverpool May, 12, 1829. 


Put a for the quantity of water, and z for the time re. 
quired; then will the quantity of water put in in one 


R. 


a a a 
hour be represented by — -- — -+ — and the quantity 
6 8 10 


a 
— the dif- 


a a 
discharged in the same time by — +- — + 
9 11 13 


a 
ference of which will be equal to — the quantity remain- 


ing in the reservoir after one hour’s running. Therefore, 

reducing the upper terms to a common denominator, we 
47a 3594 a 

have this equation —— — —— — — Clearing of frac- 








120 =1287 x 
tions and dividing by (a) 604892 — 43080x == 154440 
av = 154440 15168 
174092 = 154440 — 6. = 8.8712 
17409 17409 


hours required. 





MATHEMATICAL QUERY. 
J —_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—If your correspondent D. will take the trouble 
to look at the question to which his letter in your last 
Kaleidoscope refers, he will find it clearly implied that 
the part to be multiplied by 2, is greater than that to be 
multiplied by 3. This purposed limitation in the question 
was made in order not only to prevent the possibility of 
having negative quantities, which I consider inadmissible 
into an arithmetical solution, but also to regulate the 
differences between the multiples of the parts. In my 
question, thus limited, the difference between the greatest 
and second parts being positive, it remains so when multi- 
plied by 13; and when twice the given number ceases to 
be greater than what my solution requires to be taken 
from it, (thus making the quantity negative,) the question 
is no longer similar to mine, and of course my solution 
being stated to apply to similar cases only, is a general 
one. I think it would be no difficult matter to show that 
a general arithmetical solution could not be obtained, 
unless the question were so limited, supposing negative 
quantities inadmissible; and that they were so, was 
decidedly my idea when I proposed the question. 


Yours, &c. W. C. 





The Beauties of Chess. 


a 
** Ludimus effigiem belli.”—ViDa. 














SITUATION FOR STUDY Ccx. 


White to move, and win with the Pawn in5 m 
without taking the Bishop. — 


Black. 
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NOW EXHIBITING, at the Lyceum Lecture 
Room, Bold-street, the PANTASCOPIA, or an Assemblage 
of Optical Instruments, catoptric and dioptric, exhibitin 
the minute wonders and beauties of nature. The Gran 
Achromatic Solar MICROSCOPE, by which a drop of water, 
containing various animalenuia, is magnified to twelve feet 
diameter. Largecompound Achromatic Microscopes. Lucer: 
nal, Reflect.ng, Diagonal, Prismatic, and. Sapphire Micro. 
scopes. Aplanatic, Coneave, and Spherical Single Micro 
scopes, exhibiting a great variety of Living Objects, and 
specimens in Ent¢ logy, C hology, Botany, and Mine 
ralogy. Also, the Aérial Image, Anamorphosis, Animated 
Portrait Metamorphosis, Lithophanique Views, Diorama, 
Cameras, &c. 















mere Open from Eleven till Four. 
Admission, 2s:—Young persous, half-price. 
Season, not Transferrable, 7s: 


SMusic=Hall, Bold=street 


Mr. JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, agthor of 
Virginius, William ‘Tell, &c. has the honour to announces 
COURSE of SIX LECTURES on the DRAMA, to be de. 
liveredin the above Room. Commencing To-morrow (Turs 
DAY) the 2d instant. 

Tickets for the Course, One Guinea, or a Double Ticket to 
admit a Lady and Gentleman. One Guinea and a Half, may 
be had at all the Newspaper Offices; Messrs. G. and J. Rozine 
son’s, Castle-street; Mr. WiLLAn's and Mr. Danson’s, Bolde 
street. 


Tickets for the 





Admittance to any Single Lecture 4s. 
Ne Lecture to commence at Seven o’clock precisely. 








Artificial Formation of the Head.—In the second lec- 
ture of Dr. Spurzheim, as reported at great length in the 
Kaleidoscope, the learned gentleman adverted to the strange 
custom of changing the natural form of the head, which 
prevails, or used to prevail amongst the Caribs. It ap- 
pears that the Doctor does not allow that such modifica- 
tion of the skull affectsthe brain; as he says no one pos- 
sesses the power to alter the formation of the brain as he 
| thought proper, though it was very possible to change the 
| form of the head, &c. Of course, we can know little or 

nothing about such a matter; but we distinctly recollect 
| reading in some respectable work, the name of which we 
have forgotten, that it was formerly the fashion to mould 
the human head for the purpose of procuring fools for the 
courts of our kings. With respect tothe Caribs’ fashion of 
moulding the human head, we find the following passage in 
the works of Mr. B. Edwards, vol. 1,p.42. ** The circum. 
stance the most remarkable concerning their persons (the 
Chariabes ) was their strange practice of altering the na- 
tural configuration of the head. On the birth of a child 
its tender and flexible skull was confined between two 
small pieces of wood, which, applied before and behind, 
and firmly bound together on each side, elevated the fore- 
head, and occasioned it and the back part of the skull to 
resemble two sides of a square, an uncouth and frightful 
custom still observed, if [ am rightly informed, by the 
miserable remnant of Chariabes in the island of St. Vin- 
cent’s.—Ldit, Kal, 
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Go Correspondents. 
Music.—We are much obliged to X. although we cannot im- 
mediately appropriate his favour, as our types are all at 
present engaged upon a valuable piece of music, which an 
eminent composer has kindly permitted us to transfer to 
the Kaleidoscope. 

FRENCH SUICIDES AND Love Story.—We shall introduce the 
extraordinary narrative of Love and Murder, which has 
just appeared in Le Voleur, unless, in the meantime, as we 
half suspect, it should turn out to be a fabrication. 

Memoir or Sin Water Scott.—We are much mistaken if 
our readers do not peruse this sketch with much’ interest. 

The solution of No Sportsman has just reached us. 

Memoir or Mr. GALT, THE Nove .ist,—We thank A Reader 
for his suggestion, althongh we had anticipated his wishes. 
The memoir of this gentleman is in reserve for early ap- 
propriation, 

The communication of J. B. shall appear in our next. 

Tue FaciaL ANGLE.—Our correspondent to whom Wwe ad- 
dressed a few lines last week, will perceive we have intro- 
duced his article in our present publication, together with 
the engraved illustration. 











Printed, published, and sold. every Tuesday, by fGERTON 
SmiTH and JOHN SMITH, at their Generali Printin 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, to be had 








of alJ Booksellers. 
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